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Art. VII. — Godfrey of Buttoigne ; or the recovery of Jerusa- 
lem. By Edivard Fairfax. Windsor, 1817. 

This work was first published, as we are informed in a life 
of the author prefixed to the edition before us, A. D. 1600, 
and was so popular at that moment, that it was immediately 
incorporated with the works of the most celebrated British 
poets, in a compilation, called England's Parnassus. It must 
soon have ceased however to be generally admired, for it pas- 
sed through only three more editions from that time to the 
year 1817, and in all these is said to have been materially 
disfigured, by unwarrantable alterations ; a liberty, which had 
it been taken with a work of high and extensive popularity, 
could not have so long remained unnoticed. Indeed, the biog- 
rapher to whom we have already referred, and who exhibits 
no little degree of the enthusiastic attachment generally felt by 
editors for their authors, has been able to collect no testimony 
of any weight in favor of Fairfax, except a few remarks from 
Dryden, a single sentence from Hume, and a stanza from 
Collins. Dryden merely calls Fairfax the poetical father of 
Waller, a compliment of far less value at present, than at the 
time when it was paid ; and Hume contents himself with a 
short and guarded encomium on his elegance and exactness. 
For the opinion of the 'learnedly beautiful Collins,' as the 
editor styles him, we refer our readers to the ode on highland 
superstitions. We are informed indeed, that king James pre- 
ferred Fairfax to any other poet, and that king Charles II 
amused himself, while in prison, by reading his Tasso; but 
it is not very probable that these stories, if correct, would be 
unsupported by any other respectable authority, than that of 
Brian Fairfax, one of the poet's descendants, who might nat- 
urally and excusably believe them on the slightest evidence. 
There is every reason, in short, to conclude, that however high- 
ly the work before us may have been appreciated by a few dis- 
tinguished scholars, it was as little known to most readers of 
English poetry during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, as Jonson's Horace or Sandy's Ovid. 

This long neglect may have been altogether the effect of 
accident, but can be partly explained by another obvious rea- 
son. With a few exceptions, those poetical translators who 
flourished in the infancy of English literature, were distin- 
guished by a servile adherence to the letter of their originals. 
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which could render their productions acceptable, only to a few 
minute and pedantic critics. It was their first, if not their ex- 
clusive aim to be faithful, and this object they thought was 
best secured by being literal. They seem to have been wholly 
ignorant of those maxims which have been so often and so well 
explained by their abler successors, that in translation, as in law, 
extreme right is often extreme wrong, that nothing is more 
unfaithful than a punctilious fidelity, that a good interpreter 
can sometimes best preserve the spirit of the original by sacri- 
ficing the letter. They construed, rather than translated. Their 
versions of the finest authors of antiquity were mean and spirit- 
less explanations, and resembled a modern copy of the Apollo 
Belvedere, where the size and figure of all parts of the original 
are preserved with mathematical exactness, but that which far 
excels any thing else, that which cannot be measured by rule, 
nor defined by lines, that wherein lies the unparalleled value 
of this ' cunningest pattern of excelling art,' that which genius 
can never hope to equal, and may glory in imitating, the 
breathing expression, which is the very life of the marble, is 
utterly lost. It is no wonder that such productions should be 
despised and neglected, or preserved for no nobler and more 
useful purpose, than, as Johnson observes of Trapp, to be the 
clandestine refuge of school boys. Poetry was then far less 
generally read and criticised than now, and that Fairfax should 
share in the general fate of that class of writers, to which he 
had the misfortune to belong, however unjust, was evidently 
not very unnatural. 

About the year 1763 a second version of the Jerusalem 
Delivered was published, as is well known, by Hoole, who 
thought proper to insert in his preface a formal attack on the 
merits of his predecessor. He tells us, if we understand his 
meaning, — for his expressions are obscure and ungrammatical, 
— that ' Fairfax's stanza, which is that of Tasso himself, is not 
only unpleasant, but irksome, that it is altogether unharmonious 
to an English ear, and that his version was written at a period 
[that is to say, in the age of Spenser and Shakspeare] when 
our verse, if not our language, was in its rudiments.' We shall 
presently see how far Hoole is warranted in these modest and 
elegant remarks, and may find better reasons than he has 
avowed, for his manifest solicitude to divert the public atten- 
tion from a work, which, according to his own representations, 
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neither has been nor can be read. Yet whatever we may 
think of his pretensions to superiority in any respect over 
Fairlax, we do not mean to assert that his production is utterly 
contemptible. He is evidently, to the best of his abilities, a 
faithful interpreter, and exhibits no instance of wanton devia- 
tion. His verses are polished with the nicest care, and in 
unexceptionable, or, to speak in the dialect of Mr Bowles, 
unpardonable harmony of numbers, he is scarcely outdone by 
Pope. But of the power of uniting smoothness with concise- 
ness, of preserving at once the sound and the sense, for which 
that illustrious poet was so distinguished, he seems to have 
had no conception. This defect alone must render his version 
an erroneous representation of the Jerusalem Delivered. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Tasso's style, as a foreign student 
soon finds to his cost, is majestic brevity. We do not mean 
that he is what is generally called a concise writer. His is a 
closeness of phraseology, and not of thought ; there is an ample 
expansion of ideas, but no redundancy of expressions. Of 
this elegant succinctness not the slightest trace is visible in the 
translation. Hoole appears to have viewed words in the light 
of musical notes, as mere symbols of sounds, and not of senti- 
ments, and to have supposed that he had little more to do than 
to arrange them into harmonious couplets. We accordingly 
find his lines crowded with superfluous and common place 
epithets, and rounded off with unmeaning phrases. The fol- 
lowing passage from the fourth book will illustrate and confirm 
these remarks. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that its 
striking tautology is imputable in no degree to Tasso : 

* Now was the night in starry lustre seen, 
And not a cloud obscured the blue serene, 
Her silver beams the rising moon displayed, 
And decked with pearly dew the dusky glade, 
With anxious soul the enamoured virgin strays 
Froai thought to thought in Love's perplexing maze, 
And vents her tender plaints and breathes her sighs 
To all the silent fields and conscious skies. 

We subjoin Fairfax's version of the same stanza : 

Invested in her starry veil the night 
In her kind arms embraced all this round. 
The silver moon from sea up rising bright, 
Spread frosty pearl upon the candied ground, 

.Mew Series, As. 9. 12 
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And Cynthia like for beauties' glorious light, 
The love-sick nymph threw glist'ring beams around, 
And counsellors of her old love she made, 
Those vallies dumb, that silence and that shade.' 

It cannot be denied, however, that the smoothness of num- 
bers, of which we have already spoken, enables us to glide 
over many of Hoole's pleonasms with little annoyance ; and 
this work, notwithstanding its numerous and manifest defects, 
was so popular, that in fifty years it has passed through more 
than twice as many editions as have ever been printed of 
Fairfax. The celebrity of the translation was indeed not a 
little promoted by that of the original itself. The Jerusalem 
Delivered is considered by many critics as the best poem in 
the most musical of languages ; and Voltaire and Dryden have 
pronounced it the first epic of modern times. In one merit, 
and that certainly none of the meanest, Tasso has outdone 
every other heroic poet, that of sustaining throughout the 
interest of the story. He has combined an unbroken unity of 
design with an abundant variety of incident. We find in the 
Jerusalem no long prelude to the main narrative, as in the 
Odyssey ; no fatiguing chronicles of successive combats with 
little intermission or variety, as in the Iliad ; no falling off 
toward the conclusion, as in the iEneid, and in Paradise Lost. 
In a word, it is perhaps the only heroic poem which can be 
repeatedly read through in course without weariness. Much 
of this excellence must be retained in the most ordinary ver- 
sion, and that of Hoole was strangely believed on his own 
assertion to be the only one, which a modern reader could tol- 
erate. His envious misrepresentations of his predecessor's 
merits, which for half a century were but too successful, are 
fortunately now detected and exposed. Fairfax has at last 
emerged from oblivion — 

' Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn' — 

and has risen by the undivided suffrages of the best English 
critics to a far higher rank, as a poet, than he had ever enjoyed 
in the days of his former glory. His fame as an author is 
indeed almost the only vestige of his existence. Of his private 
life we have no ampler history than that which we have j re- 
viously mentioned, which, to say nothing of its extreme scanti- 
ness, rests only on incomplete and contradictory evidence. 
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We are told, that he was the son of sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
lived in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; and that the legitimacy 
of his birth is an undecided, and, at the present day an in- 
scrutable question. It is added that he passed his time in 
that undisturbed literary seclusion, of which all poets have 
dreamed, and many sung, but which scarcely one has enjoyed, 
and that his life was in a word serene, happy, and useful. Its 
usefulness it would not be fair to question, but we may safely 
presume that its serenity and happiness were disturbed on 
more than one occasion, for we find that our poet was deeply 
involved in religious controversy, and that he wrote a treatise 
on demonology, which he entitled a ' Discourse on Witchcraft, 
as it was acted in the family of Mr Edward Fairfax.' The time 
of his death is uncertain, but is supposed to have been in 1632. 
He published nothing but his Godfrey of Bulloigne, but 
left behind him several manuscripts, none of which appear to 
have been ever printed, except a few religious eclogues. Of 
these, one is prefixed to his Jerusalem in the volume before 
us, and called by the editor a masterly allegory of the corrup- 
tion of sin and the redemption of Christianity ; but though it 
contains several beautiful passages, it is on the whole nothing 
better than a heap of splendid absurdities. With his contem- 
poraries his fame rested, as it must with all posterity, princi- 
pally on his Jerusalem. On the general merits of this work, 
as a mere English poem, we shall make no comments, as on 
this head we shall presently allow it to speak largely for itself. 
It is rather our purpose to consider it as a mere translation, 
and we now proceed to answer the first inquiry, which such a 
view of it must naturally suggest in the reader's mind, — does 
it present (under all reasonable allowances) an accurate repre- 
sentation of the original ? This question we have carefully 
examined by minute comparisons between various passages in 
the two authors, and believe that those of our readers, who are 
willing to submit to the same drudgery, must give an unqualified 
answer in the affirmative. That Fairfax has absolutely omitted 
or added nothing, that every thing of the original is retained 
but the mere phraseology, or that not a shade of sentiment is 
his own, are assertions which we do not intend to make, and 
which, if true, would be unimportant. ' Whoever,' says De 
Lille, ' undertakes a translation, contracts a debt which he 
must discharge, not with the same money, but with the same 
sum,' and few critics of the present day will seriously deny, 
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that if the original be neither impaired nor disfigured, slight 
deviations are always excusable, and often wise. Of our au- 
thor's aberrations there is little reason to complain. Where 
he has altered the original, it is almost always by adding to it, 
and his additions are generally manifest improvements. We 
recollect only a single instance, in which Tasso has suffered 
materially at his hands. The following absurd couplet in the 
description of the infernal council (B. 4.) is a mere interpola- 
tion. 

* And some their forked tails stretch forth on high 
And tear the twinkling stars from trembling sky.' 

It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding the acknowledged 
spirit and ease of Fairfax's poetry, the translation is not only 
written in the measure of the original, but contains precisely 
the same number of stanzas. We now proceed to our ex- 
tracts, and trust that few readers will object to their length, 
since scarcely any copies of the work have reached this coun- 
try. 

'This said, the Angel swift himself prepared 

To execute the charge impos'd, aright : 
In form of airy members fair embar'd, 

His spirits pure were subject to our sight ; 
Like to a man in shew ?nd shape he far'd, 

But full of heavenly majesty and might, 
A stripling seem'd he thrice five winters old, 
And radiant beams adorn'd his locks of gold. 

* Of silver wings he took a shining pair, 

Fringed with gold, unwearied, nimble, swift, 
With these he parts the winds, the clouds, the air, 

And over seas and earth himself doth lift ; 
Thus clad he cut the spheres and circles fair, 

And the pure skies with sacred featheis clift, 
On Libanon at first his foot he set, 

And shook his wings with rosy May dews wet.' 

Funeral oration of Godfrey over Dudon. 

' We need not mourn for thee, here laid to rest, 
Earth is thy bed, and not thy grave ; the skies 

Are for thy soul the cradle and the nest, 
There live, for here thy glory never dies : 

For like a Christian knight and champion blest, 
Thou didst both live and die ; now feed thine eyes 
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With thy Redeemer's sight, where crown'd with bliss 
Thy faith, zeal, merit, well deserving is. 

' Our loss, not thine, provokes these plaints and tears, 
For when we lost thee, then our ship her mast, 

Our chariot lost her wheels, their points our spears, 
The bird of conquest her chief feather cast : 

But though thy death far from our army bears 
Her chiefest earthly aid, in heaven yet plac'd 

Thou wilt procure us help divine ; so reaps 

He, that sows godly sorrow, joy by heaps. 

• For if our God the Lord Armipotent 

Those armed Angels in our aid down send, 

That were at Dothan to his prophet sent, 

Thou wilt come clown with them, and well defend 

Our host, and with thy sacred weapons bent 

'Gainst Sion's fort, these gates and bulwarks rend, 

That so thy hand may win this hold, and we 

May in these temples praise our Christ for thee.' 

Pluto's speech to the infernal powers. 

' Ye powers infernal, worthier far to sit 

Above the sun, whence you your offspring take, 

With me that whilome through the welkin flit, 
Down tumbled headlong to this empty lake, 

Our former glory still remember it, 

Our bold attempts, and war we once did make 

'Gainst Him that rules above the starry sphere, 

For which like traitors we lie damned here. 

' And now, instead of clear and gladsome sky, 

Of Titan's brightness that so glorious is, 
In this deep darkness, lo ! we helpless lie, 

Hopeless again to joy our former bliss ; 
And more which makes my griefs to multiply, 

That sinful creature man, elected is, 
And in our place the heavens possess he must, 
Vile man ! begot of clay, and born of dust. 

' Nor this sufficed, but that he also gave 

His only son, his darling, to be slain, 
To conquer so hell, death, sin and the grave, 

And man condemned to restore again : 
He brake our prisons and would algates save 

The souls that here should dwell in woe and pain. 
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And now in heav'n with him they live always, 
With endless glory crown'd and lasting praise. 

' But why recount I thus our passed harms t 

Remembrance fresh makes weak'ned sorrow strong, 

Expulsed were we with injurious arms, 
From those due honours us of right belong. 

But let us leave to speak of these alarms, 

And bend our forces 'gainst our present wrong ; 

Ah ! see you not how He attempted hath 

To bring all lands, all nations to his faith ! 

' Then let us careless spend the day and night, 
Without regard what haps, what comes or goes ; 

Let Asia subject be to Christian's might, 
A prey be Sion to her conquering foes ; 

Let her adore again her Christ aright, 

Who her before all nations whilome chose, 

In brazen tables be his love ywrit, 

And let all tongues and lands acknowledge it. 

' So shall our sacred altars all be his, 

Our holy idols tumbled in the mould, 
To him the wretched man, that sinful is, 

Shall pray, and offer incence, myrrh, and gold ; 
Our temples shall their costly deckings miss, 

With naked walls and pillars freezing cold, 
Tribute of souls shall end, and our estate, 
Or Pluto reign in kingdoms desolate. 

'Oh ! be not then the courage perish'd clean 

That whilome dwelt within your haughty thought, 

W;ien, arm'd with shining fire and weapons keen, 
Against the angels of proud heav'n we fought : 

I grant we fell on the Phlegrean green, 

Yet good our cause was, though our fortune nought j 

For chance assisteth oft th' ignobler part, 

We lost the field, yet lost we not our heart. 

' Go then, my strength, my hope, my spirits go, 

These western rebels with your power withstand, 
Pluck up these weeds, before they overgrow 

The gentle garden of the Hebrew's land ; 
Quench out this spark before it kindle so 

That Asia burn, consumed with the brand. 
Use open force, or secret guile unspied ; 

For craft is virtue 'gainst a foe defied. 
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' Among the knights and worthies of their train, 

Let some like out-laws wander uncouth ways, 
Let some be slain in field, let some again 

Make oracles of women's yeas and nays, 
And pine in foolisn love ; let some complain 

Of Godfrey's rule and mutinies 'gainst him raise ; 
Turn each one's sword against his fellow's heart J 

Thus kill them all, or spoil the greatest part.' 

The following is the episode of Erminia and the shepherd 
which our readers will remember is highly extolled by Dr 
Blair. 

Her tears her drink, her food, her sorrowings, 

This was her diet that unhappy night : 
But sleep, that sweet repose and quiet brings 

To ease the griefs of discontented wight, 
Spread forth his tender, soft and nimble wings, 

in his dull arms folding the virgin bright ; 
And love, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and ward, while this fair lady slept. 

The birds awak'd her with their morning song, 
Their warbling music pierc'd her tender ear ; 

The murmuring brooks and whistling winds among 
The rattling boughs and leaves their parts did bear; 

Her eyes unclos'd beheld the groves along, 

Of swains and shepherd grooms that dwellings were; 

And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent, 

Provok'd again the virgin to lament. 

c Her plaints were interrupted with a sound 
That seem'd from thickest bushes to proceed. 

Some jolly shepherd sung a lusty round, 
And to his voice had tun'd his oaten reed ; 

Thither she went ; an old man there she found, 
At whose right hand his little flock did feed, 

Sat making baskets his three sons among, 

That learn'd their father's art, and learned his song. 

' Beholding one in shining arms appear, 
The seely man and his were sore dismav'd. 

But sweet Erminia comforted their fear. 
Her vental up, her visage open laid, — 

You happy folk, of lieav'n beloved dear, 
Work on, quoth she, upon your harmless trade : 

These dreadful arms I bear no warfare bring 

To your sweet toil, nor those sweet tunes you sing. 
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'But, father, since this land, these towns and towers, 
Destroyed are with sword, with fire, and spoil ; 

How may it be, unhurt that you and your's 
In safety thus apply your harmless toil ? 

My son, quoth he, this poor estate of our's 
I s ever safe from storm of warlike broil ; 

This wilderness doth us in safety keep, 

No thund'ring drum, no trumpet breaks our sleep : 

'Haply just heaven's defence and shield of right 
Doth love the innocence of simple swains ; 

The thunderbolts on highest mountains light, 
And seld or never strike the lower plains ; 

So kings have cause to fear Bellona's might, 

Not they whose sweat and toil their dinner gains, 

Nor ever greedy soldier was enticed 

By poverty, neglected and despised : 

' O, poverty ! chief of the heavenly brood, 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crown, 

No wish for honor, thirst of other's good, 

Can move my heart, contented with mine own; 

We quench our thirst with water of this flood, 
Nor fear we poison should therein be thrown ; 

These little flocks of sheep and tender goats 

Give milk for food, and wool to make us coats : 

' We little wish, we need but little wealth 
From cold and hunger us to clothe and feed ; 

These are my sons, their care preserves from stealth 
Their father's flocks, nor servants more i need : 

Amid these groves i walk oft for my health, 
And to the fishes, birds, and beasts give heed, 

How they are fed in forest, spring, and lake, 

And their contentment for example take : 

' Time was (for each one hath his doting time, 
These silver locks were golden tresses then) 

That country life 1 hated as a crime, 

And from the forest's sweet contentment ran j 

To Memphis' stately palace would I climb, 
And there became the mighty caliph's man, 

And though 1 but a simple gardener were, 

V r et could I mark abuses, see and hear : 

* Enticed on with hope of future gain, 

I sufter'd long what did my soul displease ; 
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But when my youth was spent, my hope was vain ; 

1 felt my native strength at last decrease ; 
I 'gan my loss of lusty years complain, 

And wish'd I had enjoy'd the country's peace; 
I bade the court farewell, and with content 
My later age here have I quiet spent. 

' While thus he spake, Erminia, hush'd and still, 
His wise discourses heard with great attention ; 

His speeches grave those idle fancies kill, 

Which in her troubled soul bred such dissension 

Aftfr much thought reformed was her will, 
Within those woods to dwell was her intention, 

Till fortune should occasion new afford, 

To turn her home to her desired lord. 

' She said therefore — O shepherd fortunate ! 

That troubles some did'st whilom feel and prove, 
Yet livest now in this contented state, 

Let my mishap thy thoughts to pity move, 
To entertain me as a willing mate 

1 n shepherd's life, which I admire and love ; 
Within these pleasant groves perchance my heart 
Of her discomforts may unload some part : 

* If gold or wealth, of most esteemed dear, 

If jewels rich thou diddest hold in prize, 
Such store thereof, such plenty have I here, 

Vs to a greedy mind might well suffice.— 
With, that down trickled many a silver tear, 

Two crystal streams fell from her watery eyes ; 
Part of her sad misfortunes then she told, 
And wept, and with her wept that shepherd old. 

' With speeches kind he 'gan the virgin dear 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 

His aged wife there made her homely cheer, 
Yet welcom'd her, and plac'd her by her side. 

The princess donned a poor pastora's gear, 
A 'kerchief coarse upon her head she tied ; 

But yet her gestures and her looks I guess, 

Were such as ill beseem'd a shepherdess : 

' Not those rude garments could obscure and hide 

The heav'nly beauty of her angel's face, 
Nor was her princely offspring damnified 

Or aught disparag'd by those labors base • 
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Her little flocks to pasture would she guide, 

And milk her goats, and in their folds them place ' r 
Both cheese and butter could she make, and frame 
Herself to please the shepherd and his dame. 

' But oft, when underneath the greenwood shade 
Her flocks lay hid from Phebus' scorching rays, 

Unto her knight she songs and sonnets made, 
And them engrav'd in bark of beech and bays : 

She told how Cupid did her first invade, 

How conquered her, and ends with Tancred's praise ; 

And when her passion's writ she over read, 

Again she mourned, again salt tears she shed. — 

' You happy trees for ever keep (quoth she) 

This woeful story in your tender rind, 
Another day under your shade, may be, 

Will come to rest again some lover kind, 
Wlio if these trophies of my grief he see, 

Shall feel dear pity pierce his gentle mind. 
W th that she sighed and said, too late I prove 
There is no trust in fortune, trust in love. 

* Yet may it be (if gracious heavens attend 

The earnest suit of a distressed wight) 
At my entreat they will vouchsafe to send 

To these huge deserts that unthankful knight ; 
That when to earth the man his eyes shall bind, 

And see my grave, my tomb, and ashes light, 
My woeful death his stubborn heart may move, 
With tears and sorrows to reward my love : 

' So though my life hath most unhappy been, 

At least yet shall my spirit dead be blest ; 
My ashes cold shall, buried on the green, 

Enjoy that good this body ne'er possest.— 
Th s she complained to the senseless treen, 

Flo >ds in her eyes, and fires were in her breast; 
Bu; he for whom these streams of tears she shed, 
Waader'd far oft', alas ! as chance him led.' 

We shall close our extracts with the following description 
of the incantations of lsraeno, in the beginning of Book 13. 
Splendid as Fairfax here is, he has done no more than justice 
to the original. We think that, for terrific sublimity, this pas- 
sage is not excelled by any thing in Homer, Virgil, or Milton,. 
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and that it is of itself enough to establish Tasso's right to 
walk within that magic circle, which Dryden has pronounced 
to be the exclusive domain of Shakspeare. 

' No twist, no twig, no bough, nor branch therefore, 

The Saracines cut from sacred spring, 
But yet the Christians spared ne'er the more 

The trees to earth, with cutting steel to bring ; 
Thither went Ismen old, with tresses hoar, 

When night on all this earth spread forth her wing ; 
And there, in silence deaf and mirksome shade, 
His characters and circles vain he made. 

' He in the circle set one foot unshod, 
And whispered dreadful charms in ghastly wise 

Three times, for witchcraft loveth numbers odd, 
Toward the east he gaped, westward thrice ; 

He struck the earth thrice with his charmed rod, 
Wherewith dead bones he makes from graves to rise : 

And thrice the ground with naked foot he smote, 

And thus he cried aloud with thundering note : 

' Hear ! hear ! ye spirits all, that whilome fell 

Cast down from heaven with dint of roaring thunder, 

Hear ! ye amid the empty air that dwell 

And storms and showers pour on these kingdoms under ! 

Hear ! all ye devils that lie in deepest hell 

And rend with torments damned ghosts asunder, 

And of those lands of death, of pain and fear 

Thou monarch great, great Dis, great Pluto, hear. 

' Keep ye this forest well, keep every tree, 

Numbered I give you them, and truly told 
As souls of men in bodies clothed be, 

So every plant a sprite shall hide and hold, 
With trembling fear make all the Christians flee 

When they presume to cut these cedars old — 
This said, his charms he 'gan again repeat, 
Which none can say but those who use like feat. 

' At those strange speeches still night's splendent fires 
Quenched their lights and shrunk away for doubt. 

The feeble moon her silver beams retires, 
And wraps her horns with folding clouds about. 

Ismen his sprites to come with speed requires — 
Why come ye not, ye ever damned rout 1 
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Why tarry ye so long ? pardie ye stay, 

Till stronger charms and greater words I say. 

' I have not yet forgot for want of use 

What dreadful terms belong this sacred feat, 
My tongue, if still your stubborn hearts refuse, 

That so much dreaded name can well repeat, 
Which heard, great Dis cannot himself excuse, 

But hither run from his eternal seat ; 
Oh great and fearful — more he would have said, 

But that he saw the sturdy sprits obeyed.' 

Of Fairfax's elegance of diction, a quality so essential in a 
poetical translator, we have forborne to speak till now, lest we 
should be suspected of extravagance. The samples which 
we have given of this work, inadequate as they necessarily 
are, will shew, that we do not exaggerate in asserting, that his 
phraseology is scarcely surpassed in splendor by that of Mil- 
ton. One quality of his style is so striking, that we cannot avoid 
pointing it out more particularly. He has fewer words and 
phrases which are now obsolete, we do not say than any of the 
English authors of that period, but than many of their imita- 
tors of the present day. For this class of readers, he posses- 
ses few recommendations. They will often be obliged to 
wade through whole pages of our plain vernacular tongue, 
without finding one of those quaint expressions, those gems, 
or rather those talismans of eloquence, by the frequent use of 
which they hope so confidently to outdo all, who are willing 
to write in the modern dialect of Pope and Addison, of Gold- 
smith and Franklin, of Alison and Campbell. For ourselves, it 
has afforded us no little pleasure to observe so exact a resem- 
blance between the diction of Fairfax and that of most of his illus- 
trious literary successors, at the distance of two centuries. This 
circumstance is a striking confirmation of the opinion, which we 
have always entertained, that our language has continued dur- 
ing that period materially the same, and that with a few ex- 
ceptions, those forms of speech only have fallen into disuse, 
which either were of trifling value in themselves, or have 
been superseded by something better. 

Such as our vocabulary is, there is little reason to complain 
of its scantiness, and little need of enlarging it, by coining 
new, or reviving antiquated expressions. There is as much 
affectation, though of an opposite nature, in the latter as in the 
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former of these practices, and we need fear nothing for our 
mother tongue, while a general regard is paid to the precept 
expressed in the following couplet. 

' Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.' 



Art. VIII. — Oeuvres inedites de Madame la Baronne de Stael, 
publiees par son fils. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, Strasbourg et 
Londres. 1821. 

The celebrated Rembrandt, one of the principal ornaments 
of the Flemish school of painting, did not enjoy, in his life- 
time, all the reputation which has since been attached to his 
name. Fame and fortune are capricious ; and Rembrandt, in 
the pride of genius, neglected the courtly arts, that are some- 
times necessary to obtain the favor of these charming divini- 
ties. He found himself, accordingly, with all his merit, in 
very imminent danger of starving : and in order to enhance 
the value of his pictures, and anticipate some of the advanta- 
ges of a high posthumous reputation, he retired from public 
view, and circulated a report of his own death. No sooner 
was this sad event made known, than the hundred tongues of 
fame were immediately vocal in loud commendation of the 
departed painter : and what was more to his purpose, his pic- 
tures rose instantaneously in value, and were bought up with a 
sort of fury. After reaping this golden harvest, and disposing 
of all the pictures he had on hand, the artist returned to life, 
and resumed his labors with new alacrity, and increased con- 
tempt for the good sense and taste of the public. This anec- 
dote has been wrought up by a French writer into a little 
comedy ; and in order to give it the additional interest of a 
seasoning of gallantry, the painter's wife is represented as a 
second Penelope, besieged, like the queen of Ithaca, in conse- 
quence of the supposed death of her husband, by innumera- 
ble suitors. She is described, however, as not possessing 
quite the constancy of that ' illustrious personage,' and as not 
being wholly disinclined to anticipate also, in her own way, 
some of the advantages, that might be expected to result from 
her husband's actual decease, so that the poor painter has 
more reasons than one for making haste to return to life. 



